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*' THE SERPEKT AND THE CRAB
" A crab and a venomous serpent happened to be
living in one house. The crab was honest and straight-
forward in his disposition and his mind. Not so with
the serpent. He was a hypocritical twister. The crab
did not like the twisting and the crooked dealing. He
often gave the serpent advice that was good for him, but
it wTas no good. The crookedness and deceit were in the
serpent by generation, and the world wrould not make
him drop them. At last the crab got afraid of him. He
became suspicious of him and he came to distrust him*
* He will kill me some night in my sleep,* said he. * I
may as wrell be beforehand with him/ said he. He killed
the serpent that night.
When the serpent was dead he was stretched out
on the floor as straight as a rule and not a turn or twist
of him to one side or other. The crab looked at him for
a while. At last he said, out of his meditation, * If your
living state had been as straight as your dead state is, your
days would have been longer/
MORAL
Death makes a straight man of the crookedest rogue.
Avoid a sweet slippery trickster.
Do not keep company with deceit, or deceit will be
practised on you."
Undoubtedly the eSect of the Gaelic revival was to
add distinctiveness to Irish literature in the English tongue.
Many literary folk acquired at least a smattering of the
language, and were interested to find the originals of quaint
idioms familiar in an Irish peasant's English. Carletoa,
Banim, and Griffin had all freely employed a few of the